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CHANGE OF COLOR IN THE HAIR FROM 
THE INTERNAL USE OF PILOCAR- 
PIN. EXHIBITION OF 
SPECIMENS. 

, at the Fortieth 


BY D. W. PRENTISS, M. D., 


OF WASHINGTON, D. c. 


In the Phila. Med. Times of July 2, 1881, I 
a case entitled ‘‘ Remarkable 
Color Hair from 


January 22 to February 11 (twenty-one 
t 36 grams, or a little over 2 ozs. of 
passed. this time the catheter 
twice daily. i 
marked and distressing, consisting of 
skin, continual vomiting, severe headache, 
insomnia, muscular twitchi confusion of vis- 
ion, delirium, and threa convulsions, Hot 
baths and hot packs did not cause sweating, and 
gave no relief. 

On December 16, 1880, treatment of pilocarpin 
hydrochlorate h ically was 
the dose given being 1 centigram (gr. %). The 

prompt, and the i 


1157 
113 


ee en of the hair of the lady was shown 
month (June, 1 and was nearly black. Dr. Prentiss also 
ermine in winter pelt (pure white), sum- 
mer pelt—white brown—and in process of change between the 
two. S 
Sec’y of the Section. 


to the ureemic sym 


Norse.—The specimens presented were as described in the a 


ptoms was complete, the 
tient falling into quiet sleep the 


t, awak - 
in the morning bright The 


prove 

Change in Color of the Hair.— All her life up 
to November, 1880, the hair was a light blonde. 
Four specimens of the hair were sent to the edi- 
tor of the ‘Phila. Med. Times, with the report of 
the case, for his inspection, and were as follows: 

1. November, 1879. 

2. November, 1880.—On both dates the color 


fect mentioned under favorable circumstances : 
Mrs. L., et. 72 years, suffering from Bright's 
disease, contracted kidney. Hair and eyebrows 
have been snow-white for twenty years. Suffered 
greatly from itching of the skin, due to the ure 
mia of the kidney disease. Skin harsh and dry. 
For this symptom fid. ext. of jaborandi was 
ibed, with the effect of relieving the itching. 
t was taken in doses of 20 or 30 


times a day, from October, 1886, to February, 
1888. 
During the fall of 1887 


m 
pi n was thus used twenty-two times from : 

December 16, 1880, to February 22, 1881, requir- 4 

ing 35 or 40 centigrams. 5 

As the patient became accustomed to the medi - 1 

eine it was found necessary to give 2 centigrams 4 

at a dose. After February 22 she began to im- 4 

— 
Patient while un tment by 4 
Report of a Case of 
2 prolonged 7 is vas the same, a light blonde, with tinge of yellow. . 
a lady, 25 years of age, and — . January 12, 1881.—A chestnut brown; and A 

to relieve the uremic symptoms! . 4. May 1, 1881.—Almost a pure black.” , 

m the anuria, which latter was ex- The growth of hair was also more vigorous and 

individual hairs thicker. 

was kept of the amount of urine ex- ] believed at the time, and still believe, that ö 

this shows that on one occasion, from this change of color was caused by the pilocar- 

, 6 to December 23, a period of seren pin. The lady is still at this date (March 10, ö 
drop of urine was passed, and that 18f9) under my observation. Her hair is now 4 
22, 1881, to February 2, eleven fark brown, having returned to that color from ~ 
was total anuria. black. The full report of this case can be found ‘ 
in the Phila. Med. Times for July 2, 1881. a 

The following case is reported, as adding another 1 

to the evidence that jaborandi will uce the ef- 7 

| 

q 
| 

| 

| a 
nurse that the eyebrows were growing darker, 4 
and that the hair of the head was darker in patch- * 
es. These patches and the eyebrows continued to 4 

become darker, until at the time of her death they 4 

were quite black, the black tufts on the head pre- 4 


ver-white hair surrounding them. 
At the time the first of these cases 


, the editor of one well-known Western 
medical journal openly refusing them credit. 
Others preferred the charge that the lady had 
formerly bleached her hair, and that when this 
hair returned to 


was rted, | axi 
inj 


bits. In particolored animals, 
in one a brown spot on back of 
and sides of the animal to the 


has been doubted by authority, Hebra 
and Kaposi, if the hair, being once devel- 
oped, can change except by a very gradual pro- 


cess. This doubt is based upon the theory that 
the hair has no vascular or nerve connection with 


It is recorded in history that the hair of Marie An- 


Kiebs’ Archiv., 1879. 

‘Verte ah r Dermat. uad Syphil., 188, 
rec r 

Med: bull. Phils 1882. 


6 Buffalo Med. and Surg. Jour., 1882, p. 441. 
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4 Oscar Simon’ relates the case of a woman t. 
: . General alopecia—head, eyebrows, eyelashes, * 
lize and pudenda. In a few weeks after twenty 
ions of pilocarpin the lanugo of the whole 
body was restored. In other cases so treated 
there was no effect whatever. 
Prof. Pick‘ relates the case of a man who was 
afflicted with alopecia areolata. Two weeks after 
r injections followed a fine colorless lanu- 
original color. go, in twelve weeks restoration of the hair. 
In reply to these suggestions, I will only cases of alopecia pityrodes favorable results 
say that the facts are known to scores of people from same treatment. Color of hair not men- 
¢ at her home in Washington, D. C., and are en- tioned. , 
2 tirely beyond question. Landesberg, of Philadelphia, says that in more 
a 1 ubiquity of the daily press, | than 100 cases of eye disease treated by pilocarpin 
1 and the ease with which all sorts of nostrums, he observed no effect whatever upon the growth of 
. valueless or otherwise, may be brought into no- the hair. Dose and mode of administration not 
4 tice through the and how easy it is mentioned. | 
: to make such a matter profitable to the advertiser, In 1882 Julius Pohlman’ — ae al on white 
. I mention an incident in connection with the case | rabbits by hypodermic inj of — 2 
; just reported : The dose used was large, 1 grain three a day. 
It seems that some enterprising poe pe na No change in color was noted in pure white rab- 
SS no- brown, 
7 tice in a New York daily paper, to the effect that 
a drug had been discovered that would turn white the back 
; hair black, and make hair grow on bald heads, other in- 
: giving name as being connected: with the no change was . Post-mortems IJ. 
| theonian Institution. in these animals showed enlarged spleen and al- 
This paragraph must have been extensively | tered suprarenal capsules. 
copied in newspapers both throughout this coun- The question of change of color of the hair is 
try and abroad. The first intimation I had of its an interesting one both from a physiological int 
existence was an avalanche of letters from Alf view and from the practical one of pathology 
parts of the country wanting information, some | The physiological aspect embraces the 
offering money for the receipt, others enclosing | of how a change of color takes place—whether in 
7 money in advance; which latter, be it known, I | existing hairs or produced by —— of the hair 
at once returned. : and a new growth taking its place of a different 
; One from London, England, enclosing the half 
| of a two-dollar bill, with the information that the | 
1 other half would be speedily forthcoming on re- 
ceipt of the formula or medicine. ' 
.* are the “ey Sp thus far reported in 
which pilocarpin has supposed to change the 
color 71 the hair. ö 1 * the general system, and must therefore be inde- 
In 1879 Dr. G. Schmitz,' of Cologne, reported | pendent of nervous or systemic influence. This 
two cases in which pilocarpin stimulated the position is, however, not tenable. The clinical 
growth of the hair in alopecia. One patient, et. evidence is positive that the hair does change 
60—completely bald. Pilocarpin subcutaneously color under systemic influences—sometimes grad- 
for disease of the eye. After three injections, ually and sometimes suddenly. We hear frequent- 
within a fortnight, the head became covered with ly of the hair turning white in a night from violent 
a thick down which grew rapidly, so that in four emotions, as fright, great grief or great joy, and 
months no trace of the baldness was left. No it has come to be a method of expressing extreme 
mention is made of the color. In the second case | emotion to say it was enough to turn one’s hair 
| 8 eet 34, had a bald patch on top of the white. TI say it is not an uncommon thing to 
3 the size of a playing card. Total restoration see mention of such cases in popular literature 
| of the hair after two injections, in a short time. | but well authenticated cases are not so often found. 
. w ia uced by injections an een ime w 1 
: Berliner Wochenschrift, No. 4, 1879; Med. = 


to vertex for congestion 
of hair followed over blistered surface. 


, hair of vertex gray and 


applica- 
gambling 
being dealt. 


brain. 
very scanty. 
was of natu- 
was 


‘ vings of $1 
a card; was under tremendous ner- 


A 
in Cali 
on the 
vous excitement while the cards were 


applied. Hair grew and 
— occurred in another case aſter 
Boston Med. . 
years old; 
: 23 years was 
Placed his entire sa 


115 


jet 

turn 
sudden, 
emotions. 


ht or sudden 


result of frig 


ually, but when it does turn it is 
cases are of change of color from 


the 


engorged with dark 


The roots of white hairs that remained 


llowing 


white to black: 


tion 
of immense size and 
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doubt of the fact; In the same article is the statement that the 


discredit sudden cani- | w 


Edition, is authority for the state- He won. The next day his hair 
and Kaposi 


considered it impossible. 


E 


s 
references; The fo 


a case of 


sometimes occur, and to black hair of the Pacific Islanders does not 


From 10 A.M. 


his 


8384 


Dr. Wm. P. Dewees’ 


11715 
125 23 
127 


223324 


iii, p. 219. 
» 1847. 


? Phila. Med. Mus., 1807, Vol. 


London 


— 22 869 

{| suddenly from the horrors to which bald. Small blister size of crown q 

subjected. Poets hgve not failed to | 

selves of the idea. Byron in the 

Chillon’’ says: 
„My hair is , bu wi , 
In a Angie night, 5. 

As men’s have grown from sudden fears.”’ tion of : 

A short time since, in conversation with an In 

eminent microscopist and pathologist, I asked N 

white 4 

anatomy the su change in color of the hair. | mining +4 

He replied that he did not explain it; that he waking 4 

did not believe it —— that the reported 4 
cases were not authenticated. He further said 1 

that from the structure of the hair and its relation a 

he 

I looked up the [ q 

he Library of the 

4 ne following are some of the 3 
Dr. Bruley,” physician to the Fontainebleu, 

* convulsions under I care. — to 4 reported to the Society Médicale, Paris, in 1798, . 
P.M. 50 ozs. of blood were taken. Between the the case of a woman 60 years old, hair naturally 2 
times of Dr. Dewees’ visits, not more than an hour,| white and transparent as glass, became jet black ; 

the hair anterior to the coronal suture turned | four days before her death gary On exam- 4 
white. The next day it was less light, and in me of the black hairs 4 
two cooms of sudden blasching — 

mentions two cases of sudden blanching | pigment. 
turned to 2 regained his health, and in bubbles in place of the normal pigment. I 
four years his returned to its original brown. | case of r the hair became white on : 
2. In a man 67 years of age, hair white, chest | paralyzed si The same has been reported 7 
covered with long white hair, chest was blistered, cases of neuralgia. Other anomalous cases b 1 
and when hair grew out over blistered surface, it been noted where the hair became white in pat 3 
was black. es, and where individual hairs have been seen 4 
— 4 
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CLIMATIC CHARACTERISTICS. 


CLIMATIC CHARACTERISTICS OF SALT 
LAKE CITY. 


BY F. S. BASCOM, M. D., 


OF SALT LAKE CITY. 
The members of this Association can easily re- 
call a time when climatological researches were 
tive, vague and unsatisfactory, and many 


f 


will meet the opproval of 
and truthfully present 
with of 


but if I can simply 
favorably i 


plished. 
Salt Lake City is located near the shores of 
Great Salt Lake, in one of the most beauti 
leys of the West. It numbers about 
i of 40 rods 
many of 


8 


I. heric dryness. 
2. Equability of tem 

3. Altitude varying 3,000 to 8,000 feet. 
4. Greatest number of clear, sunshiny days. 
5. Freedom from high winds, electrified 


etc 
I them in the order of importance com- 
adopted writers on thie 


ATMOSPHERIC DRYNESS. 


135 
| 


would submit the 
iled by Dr. H. D. Niles, of this city, 


the United States Signal Service reports: 


873 
4 the valley, and the cereals, fruits and vegetables 4 
gen iption of the city and environments, 
Read the American Metical association Jane and I will now proceed to the special climatic 
advantages. 
Most authorities believe that the essential fea- Rs 
tures of a health resort, particularly for pulmonary b 
diseases, should be: ; 
the articles „ on this 1 were 4 
largely imagina ; but within 
the last decade this subject engaged the at- 4 
tention of some of the most eminent and scientific 1 
magne and so many valuable statistics have A 
collected from the United States Signal Ser- éq 
vice reports and other sources that climato-thera- a 
peutics has become an interesting and important ee 5 
study to every well-informed physician. : The dryness of the a as indicated 2 
Local pride and enthusiasm have, however, in- inversely by its relative humidity, is, we believe, 4 
duced many writers to advance claims as to the of more importance to the invalid than any other 4 
climatic advantages of health resorts which are elimatological factor. Dr. Denison, in an inter- 4 
not justified by actual statistics, nor by the expe-| esting essay on this subject, comparing Dantas, 3 
rience of invalids; and though I cannot hope to Col., with Jacksonville, Fla., allowi the in- 5 
13 — to the profession observations especially | creased volume of air breathed in the higher alti- 3 
89 teresting or original, I do ee tude, due to its rarefaction and consequent fre- 1 
errors above referred to. Again, quency of respiration, assuming in both places a 1 
mains a wide difference of opinion as robust man breathing eighteen times per minute . 
needed in a health resort. No less an and expiring an average of thirty cubic inches, q 
than the late Dr. Austin Flint is ordinary exercise included, shows that in the dry 9 
having commended to consumptives th air of Colorado the vapor exhaled above that in- 1 
Bellevue Hospital; while others, eq haled in twenty-four hours is 2,453 grains, or 
in their opinions, whose careful nearly six ounces more than during the same 
them worthy of our consideration, ha iod in Florida. The same method of compar- 
recommended climates high and low, d Salt Lake City shows } 
dry, for apparently the same class of cases. It H of Salt Lake the excess 
hardly to be expected, therefore, that the subject d be 144 grains more 3 
matter of this all; nces more than in Los 4 
and Certainly his suggestion, that ‘‘ this 
y tion of surplus vapor is an admirable 4 
advantages of Salt Lake City as a sanatory resort, removing effete matter, waste tissue . 
of disease, is a most reasonable one. j 
Though opinions vary on almost every other 7 
climatic factor, all agree that pure air is essential 4 
to the invalid, and that the dryer the air, the 3 
more aseptic are its properties. This much is 1 
conceded by those who oppose altitude, equabil- P 
- adorned with trees ity, etc., as of im in climato- In 4 
above sea-level. S table, com 5 
mountain ranges, from 4 
and grandeur of which can hardly surpassed. | od of ot 1 ; 4 
The water supply for the city comes from ri “daily |No, clear 
the summit of the snow-capped mountains — Fer cent. Dares: | days. 
, Clear and cold. Utah lake, 50 miles to BDP “a 
south, is the source of the Jordan river, a Stream 
of fresh water flowing | 
into the Great Salt Lake. is water, however, | Sante we 
is only used for irrigating purposes, though the 4 
same lake would furnish an unlimited water sup- It will be noticed that the relative humidity of * 
ply, were it needed. Farms and orchards cover Salt Lake City during that period is 44 per cent. a 
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12145 


11151 
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— 

in itself essential, can be greatly health- ze families 2 

ful surroundings, and if you A such a . If any p 4 
ö climate many of the beneficial features of a sea- to furnish th 4 
side resort, you give to the invalid an ideal cli- mbody, in q 
mate’’ indeed. Such, we believe, is that of Salt clinical stati 4 
Lake City. So large a body of water as the iseases which 7 
r de to Lake City. 3 
and I migt 5 

the wh 

is s, while ott 4 

at ace in this ‘a 
4 
of life t 4 
d many 

matic and net Pity 

ng from met | 1 

gs and are benefited by their use, 4 

ly date it is expected that a sani- 4 

erected in the heart of the city, J 

onveniences for invalids, with baths E 

ping water both from these springs 4 

ö , so that all can, with little exer- L 
nse, derive the full benefit of the . 

put inconvenience or loss of time. 4 

practical may ask, what class of 1 

most benefited by this climate? | 4 

in 9 a long list of clinical = 
of phthisis, ete., which have been} marked destruction ¢ 
is combination of nature’s remedies. | nosed by our most er 2 

histories are of unusual interest and it is nothing unu *. 

long and faithful but unavailing trial tively healthy and act 4 

; others because they are the only | brought here on a stre 1 
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aged forty-five, following the removal of nasal 

hypertrophies by caustics. Treatment: leeches, 

hot fomentations, * external auditory 
meatus. Recovery in weeks. 

Case 7.—Severe otitis media on both sides in 

a child twelve years old, following excision of 

tonsils. Recovery in three weeks after the 

atropine solution. 

Case — 2 otitis media, with perfor- 

of the memb. tymp., in a young lady 

the use of caustics 

to mucous membrane of the nose. Violent pain. 

Treatment: leeches, atropia, hot fomentations; 

partial recovery, relapse ; hearing finally restor- 

ed to 4}. 


was a young man aged twenty, who v 
brought by his physician to see 8 
be done to prevent the frequent 
inflammation and stop the discharge. 


15 


5 


8 


pain. 
much swollen. app 
lution of atropia was dropped into the meatus, 

h gentle ing, and he got 
was brought from time to time to my 
July 10, 1887, when 


Hist 


tly, but 
bone, 


hic 
Treatmen 


concerned. 

Case 12. ppurative otitis media, left side, 
with perforation of drum head, in a lady 23 years 
of age, following the use of caustics to nose, 
Long continued inflammation and suppuration, 
with final recovery of hearing. 

Case 13.—Su tive otitis media in a young 
lady 22 years old, during the treatment of 
catarrh.’’ Perforation of drum heads, 1 con- 
tinued suppuration, recovery left, extension to 
mastoid right, symptoms alarming; trephining of 
bone, rapid recovery, with complete restaration 


of . She was brought by her physician 
on the ist of April, 1888, with a discharge 
from both ears which had defied all his efforts to 


control, and which seemed to promise nothing 
better in my hands for a while; but 


an 
upon and perfurated by a 
into the cavity with a jolt. Much pus 

i inserted, and it was, 


2 


m head and 


3 


4 
nal 


RES 


— ——̃— 
| freely, when he became much better; tenderness | foration of both membranes, in a man aged 25, | 
came up again over the mastoid process, but following the use of a caustic to nasal hyper- 
= leeches and anodynes to said process and to the ue. Very severe pain, long continued. 
external auditory meatus again relieved him. t, leeching. Hearing finally restored. , 
Still much suppuration continued, and I lost; Case 77.—Was very similar to the above, from 
sight of him as he had to leave the city. the same cause, in a man aged 45; but in this 4 
Case 6.—Inflammation of middle ear in a man one permanent destruction of both drum heads 
followed, with greatly reduced hearing distance. ‘ 

He was treated by a physician related to him by : 

marriage, which of course made it rather unpleas- a 

is lady declares that she had hever been : 

her nose and throat had been begun; but on ; 
questioning her very closely she admitted that 4 
ear for a year or more before she consulted a the left ear recovered. Late in May she had 
throat specialist. tigo, constant vomiting for twenty-four 
Case 9.—Suppurative otitis media, both sides, | with intense headache. She was placed 1 

of very long standing, with extension of inflam- 4 
mation to mastoid antrum, from local applica- : 
tions to nares. Trephining the bone, followed 4 
by recovery and restoration of hearing. 4 
course, dressed antiseptically. The di 9 

immediately ceased from the ear. In one ‘ 

she was well, and her hearing is now as 3 
beſore any throat or nose treatment had 1 

10, 1887, one could not touch the tered upon. 4 
draw the pinna backward without Case 14.—This was an ordinary case o q 
media, with destruction of the 

subsequent suppuration, in a young married J 

woman, following the local use of medicines to 4 

the nose for hypertrophic catarru. 4 

one of the members of her family 1 
me, ¢ 

and; C 

redness was found at the back of the ear, and the | the s: a 
auricle stood out a little too i treatr 4 
discharge of pus from the meatus w was ¢ K 
ous. An incision was made down t Ca 3 
which was perforated to the antrum with a large aged 4 
drill, when pus followed to the extent of half a ſollo 4 
tablespoonful. He immediately returned home, | sue. 3 
and his physician informed me that the discharge | impai 4 
ceased and improvement took place immediately. | his h ¥ 
He went to his work in two weeks, and when he mon . 2 
came to pay me on September 26, 1887, the drum sad condition. He said nothing ailed his 4 
* head was healed. His acuity of hearing g. and until his nose was treated. He could e 4 
he declared his hearing was as good as ever. hear a watch . 4 
. Case 70. —Suppurative otitis media, with per- Nothing that I could do benefited him. Again, 4 
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tion of the transverse sinus, which could not be 
injured by skilful manipulators, no matter what 
instruments were handled. 


Dr. CurTis said that he 


by 
petent. He thought it was a serious reflection 
upon methods which are now in vogue and gen- 
who are 


upon one as a thunderclap 
tabulated as being the result of rhino 
Every r ist sees cases which have been 
maltreated by the use of caustics in incompetent 
hands, and the inference one must draw is that 


nares by competent rhinologists. He could 


only 
remember one case, which came on ten days 


and Fons. 


DISEASES OF THE ANTRUM. 
Read in the Section of Oral and Dental Surgery, at the Fortieth An- 
nual Meeting of the American Medical Association, June, 1839. 
BY WILLIAM CARR, M.D., 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 

In the preparation of this paper, it was not 
deemed necessary to describe the anatomy of the 
maxillary sinus or to mention all its pathological 
conditions, as the principal end in view was 


~ 


generally diseased 
gether. This view is coincided with by a 
number of authors. From the advance sheets of 
Dr. Bosworth’s new work on diseases of the nose 
and throat, I notice that he holds different views. 
He maintains that few, if any, cases can be traced 
directly to this cause, claiming that inflammation 
of the mucous membrane shows but slight ten- 


matory ¢ 

mucous membrane of the oral cavity, although 
severe, seldom extends to other anatomical re- 
As an argument to sustain his theory, 
Dr. Bosworth states that but few persons 
suffer from antral disease compared with the great 
numbers who are affected with rhinitis. 
At the same time, he admits that, in many cases, 
hypertrophic rhinitis uces antral 
not by extension, but, use this h 
process, in some manner, causes 
ostium i 


the 


illary sinus, from the S 


uc uu = 
to —＋ the statistics as set forth in the 1 
paper, the fact that Dr. Thompson did not 
state in what manner the caustics so frequently ö 
en_of were employed, nor bz Thom em. present in a practical manner a few observations 4 
on that form of antral disease that is of especial 4 
interest to us as oral surgeons, namely, suppura- 4 
Different authors vary in opinion regard- 
— specialist and the dentist view this dis, 
: — : - specialist and the tist view this dis- 4 
nan ine tin, case from the standpoint with which each is 
rw ee hinoloey lies i chi 2 al dir reat most familiar, and it is difficult to form an accur- 4 
. rection, | ate estimate of the specific causes that produce a 
and to one who has had an experience of several | the greatest number of cases. Zuckerkandl, in 
thousand cases in which erectile tumefactions nis treatise on The Normal and Pathological ; 
have been treated with chromic — ~ in but! Anatomy of the Air Passages,” claims that a 4 
due case an acute otitis media o , it comes majority of the cases of ering of the max- 1 
illary sinus directly result from the extension 5 
, of the inflammatory process of the nasal mucous q 
membrane, produced by continuity of tissue. 4 
. { That is to say, that . either chronic or q 
acute, may cause an inflammatory conditi 
in certain localities there must exist a very ignor- the sinus and consequent — Zucker. . 
ant a — — e th 1 kandi further says: ‘‘My experience with the A 
ad i 4 Ale — — inflammatory diseases of the of the max- 4 
who just spoken, thought middle ear disease jllary sinus is, that they mostly follow patholog- 3 
extremely rare as the result of treatment of the ical processes of the nasal mucous membrane 4 
a severe operation on the septum, and he doubted . 
whether there was any connection between the 1 
two. However, he thought the paper well timed 3 
and exceedingly valuable. 4 
Dr. WooLEN: I arise to say, first, I am one 4 
of those doctors who lounge around Indianapolis, 4 
and recognize in the paper ee three of my 4 
cases, especially the last ; second, my experience : a 
: ency to exten one anatomical region to 4 
teaches me, as does the paper of Dr. Richardson, 2 4 
that many of these cases follow very slight causes — This Coubtions trne-—we have sil 
and not after formidable operation and cauteriza- 4 
tion. I have never had them follow a formidable a 
operation, but, as in my last, a small cautery * 
tion of anterior tips of inferior turbinated, 4 
fourteen days after, following an exposure in a 4 
mine ; and, third, that I never cauterize the pos- 4 
« terior region of the nose, as suggested by some 2 
of the speakers. This is the region for the snare, 4 
and should never be subjected to the cautery, as 4 
suggested. 4 
Watson, of London, on Diseases of the to 2 
WE regret to learn that Dr. Thomas Opie, su the 
Dean of the College of Physicians and Surgeons y every 8 
in the South, is ng y i from and th ey devel : * 4 
poisoning at his home in that city. of 3 °P y produce an occlusion a 
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f Boerha g researches show that in its normal obstruction of the ostium maxillare, the obstru 
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ghly syringed „ 
pus had disappeared. Then it was cleansed with 


a stimulating solution and the pledget removed. 
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orifice, which is kept in place by | cleansed with salt water, then with permanganate 3 

I see no advantage to be derived from of potash, after which the orifice was closed in “J 

. , as thorough cleansing twice daily is the manner already described. The patient was : 
required. Besides, there is always the then directed to use Dobell’s solution by means J 

of food being pressed through the tube of a nasal spray, in order to remove any secre- 

us, or of becoming clogged at the tion from the nares. The following day, the 

entrance, so that the end sought is not attained. | pledget of straw and cotton was removed, when ; 
I prefer the method suggested by Dr. Abbott, of the discharge seemed greater than on the previ- J 
closing the opening by means of a broom straw, ous day. The opening through the meatus had by ö 
serrated and wrapped with carbolized 
then pressed firmly into place, and 
ligatures to the teeth. If there are : 
ous teeth, a plate may be inserted 1 
tion one-half the size of the orifice, and This ö 
jection wrapped with carbolized cotton to fill the | months, when the case was cured and the patient q 
remaining space. This is sufficient to m since, at intervals, q 
. After the d and there are no 3 

d be diminished sease. 8 

tting the orifice had considerable dis- 2 

4 33. "| 
ly 
that 

DU 4 

mths withou 
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> under treatu 

of four mor 

wement. Uy; 
um of bone, 
ght was four — 

pre , dividing ti 
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Case 4.—Mr. J., wt. 23 years. In 
there was no nasal « the orifice from the 
sinus being closed by i ted mucus. He com- 
plained of great weight and pressure on the 
side, severe otalgia The second bi- 
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Fortieth Annual 
June, 


one 
past year I have 
twenty-ei 


It will be observed that the 


cause of this grea 


treatment. It is only — to say in reply, 


early, but in 
become 


— with nine recoveries 
ty-eight cases were treated with agent, 
after the operation only, with fourteen recoveries 
or 50.00 per cent. Thirteen did not receive the 
bichloride of mercury either before or after the 
operation, and there were five recoveries or 38.46 
cent. 
The type of the disease during the 
year has not been diffrent fom. that in 
r years, and the cases have been of 


severity. 
The success during the past year I attribute to 


two causes: Improved methods of feeding and 


882 
hh ³˙¹W—] mm ꝗ ¶ 
operation, the case readily yielded to| 
2 treatment, and a recovery resulted. 
tion 
22 
large amalgam filling was pulpless. This tooth was It is my pleasure, Mr. Chairman, to report 
extracted, leaving a large opening into the an- that intubation is still growing in favor, and ful - 
trum. There was also considerable necrosis, | filling the expectations of its advocates. At the 
f which was removed, and the usual stimulating last meeting of this Association, I reported 150 
7 treatment pursued for about four weeks, when cases coming under my personal care, with forty- 
a the di ceased, and all other abnormal 27.33 per cent. During the 
excepting the deafness. operated sixty times, with 
S., get. 19 — me with ies or 46.66 per cent.; mak- 
1 to a 9 the right side of her face. ing with sixty-nine recoveries 
ea Before I supposed that she was or 32.85 per cent. The operation performed as it 
“a suffering from alveolar abscess; but to my as- is, as a last resort, when the patient has been 
tonishment, upon examination, all her teeth|given up to die and other measures have been 
35 were found in a healthy condition, and the arch — . of three is a 
1 appeared unbroken. This clearly did not indi- most satisfactory 1 
g cate alveolar abscess, but rather a diseased an- in the front rank among the life-saving operations. 
. trum. As the teeth all seemed to be present, I DDr percentage of re- 
3 inquired whether she had E received | coveries during the last year has been much 
1 a blow upon that side of her , or whether she larger than before, amounting to nearly 50 per 
4 had not recently contracted a severe cold. Re- cent. An interesting question arises as to the a 
* ceiving a negative reply to these questions, I made | ter success. Some have un- 
* a second examination, and found that the first kindly attributed it to 7 * 
é ; iti operations performed early u those that 
. was consultation with other physicians, and the op- 
face 
= operation is not performed 
exploration of the sinus by many instances only after the 
vator, and found in the floor of moribund and unconscious. Early operations 
5 do not enter into the e of increased suc- 
£4 cess as the operations during the past year have 
E been performed under the same conditions and 
‘ means of a hoe excav- circumstances as before. The question of treat- 
means of a long, narrow-| ment and its influence upon the results is an in- 
After four weeks’ treatment, the teresting one, but the observations have been too 
few to be of any great importance in this direction. 
— 
diseased antrum for a 
ialist. Of these cases, none 
rhinitis, none from hyper- 
from dentigerous cyst, two 
3 leven from diseased teeth. 
1 early to reſute the assertions 
3 antrum is generally due to 
8 causes other than diseased teeth. 
a a VOLKMAN, the famous — 
ss that city on the 28th ult. 
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purpose, and were a great 
t over the open tubes while 

in the upright position, but in the 

is positition without 


inclined 
culty. 
cause of the greater success 
the past year, is to be found in the i 


A frequent cause of death is detachment of 
membrane and sudden suffocation from obstruc- 


covered were 15, 18 and 18 months, respectively. 
ized by m nation. In the 


the head 


upon 
upon 25 
the deaths were 


Dr. Gro. W. Gay, of Boston, 
statistics of the Boston City Hospital 
in favor of tracheotomy, but intuba 
uently done, being, on the whole, 
tracheotomies 


orm. Of 327 95, or 
while. of 7 
recovered. In 


aside from the operation. He had used bichlor- 
ide of mercury faithfully for two years. At one 


sion. Feeding after either 


portant; after intubation it 


the child lying on the side or on the back, with 
well down. is no i 


w the 
blocked, or when it is coughed out. j 
ment intubation is the better operation in 


1 the 1 


In.Colorado, on account of the rarefaction of th 
air, breathing is difficult, and little children were 


/ greater experience, and better judgment in the case the stenosis of the larynx was complicated 4 
a management of the cases. with a severe form of measles, and the patient 2 
During the past year the greatest advance that died. 4 
has been made, has been the discovery of the 240 Wabash avenue. q 
proper method of feeding. The greatest objec- ‘ 
tion that has ever been raised to intubation has that the 4 
been on account of the difficulty of feeding. slightly fl 
The falling of fluids and semisolids into the is more 4 
trachea, and their entrance into the finer bronchi easier to g 
giving rise to D I have no per 1 
bt has too 2 the cause of death. cen , or 4 
The objection the dangers have been over- 21 : 4 
come by the adoption of the inclined position it was * to introduce the tube into te 
with the head down, during feeding or when larynx. To perform intubation requires as much 4 
drinking. One year ago I presented to this sec- | assistance as it does to make a tracheotomy, and 5 
tion a set of tubes with artificial epiglotti. Theae there is as much danger of death on the operators 4 
hands as there is during tracheotomy. In 310 4 

cases of tracheotomy 10 had died from ether, 4 

shock, prostration or hemorrhage; in intubation ¥ 

an — number of cases died from strangulation 

or shock. Even if deposited with the utmost * 

care, there was a moment of strangulation in 1 

every case. If this did not immediately pass off, : 

13 ge comes with experience, an the tube should be removed, and the membrane 
89 more watchful care of patients. Many cases which causes the obstruction will be coughed out. J 
have been saved only by the most watchful at- e ; 
¥ tention, and by timely interference. tube that always causes strangulation. When 4 
stenosis is not relieved by the intubation tube, ; 

when swallowing is impossible, or when the tube 7 

on below the tube, his Ganger has never been | is constantly coughed up, tracheotomy is indicat- q 
exaggerated, but too frequently ignored. To ed. In 32 cases in which tracheotomy was done, 7 
overcome this danger I have had the tubes con- after intubation had failed to give relief, 3 had 4 
structed with less swelling in the centre that they | recovered. There is no fixed treatment for croup, q 
may be easily expelled. If they are ejected every 4 
few hours, no harm is done providing the oper- 2 
ator is within reach to replace them. In case of time he thought he saw benefit from it, but no 
partial detachment of membrane, which will be he said that the facts do not warrant any conclu- 4 
indicated by a hoarse cough, we should not wait, operation is most im- 5 
but 2 the danger by removing the tube should be done with 4 
The expulsive cough following the removal off 3 
the tube almost invariably pum | the membrane 4 
Nothing is more dangerous in these cases, thai evidence that the inspiration of food causes death. 9 
to introduce a large tube that fits tightly and It is well known how the tracheal canula blocks 4 
which cannot be expelled, and then leave the up after tracheotomy. After intubation it does 
patient in fancied security. The record of my not. The trachea may fill up below the tube, E 
cases for the past year is as follows : but the tube remains ent Outside the hospital =~ 
Age. Cases, Recoveries. Per cent. | Dr. orms intubation “4 

rn 44% tomy. He saw the child as often as he could. = 
8 47.05 |A certain number will always be lost from inabil- 3 

10 and ss. 
— — — Dr. Denison, of Colorado, said that from 6 

©... * 46.66 to 70 per cent. of the deaths after intubation were 

Remarks.—The youngest child operated complications, He had 2 
was 6 months old. Those under 2 years Nine 
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which have been 


ed nerve. We have ahead of us cutaneous ulcera- 
tion, causalgia, oedema, and muscular atrophy 
as tropic changes following division of nerves. 
Beside there is likely to follow the division of the 
ulnar nerve, that characteristic distortion, main 


cavity is thoroughly flushed out with 
mercuric chloride solution (1-2000), 

points ligated. The extensor tendons of th 
and little finger are found divided and are 
by fine Chinese silk. Lastly, the divided 
nerve is caught up and carefully sutured in 
ilar manner, wound is i 

mercuric-chloride solution (1-2000), 
by interrupted catgut sutures, a small 

lected wound. 


iA 


11 


should be removed at the 
gentle passive movements commenced 
adhesion of tendons. It will be some time 
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tion destroyed. 8 embarras-| As the patient is now ready we will proceed to 4 
‘ sed circulation, and the location of the wound, | the operation, beginning with an incision extend- * 
all indicate a wound of the ulnar artery. The ing from the wound upward along the ulna two 7 
presence of muscle and divided tendon in the inches. A large blood clot is uncovered and : 
wound tells us of the damage done to the great turned out from between the layers of muscle. a 
flexors of the fingers. Here then we have a di- Hemorrhage commences from the divided artery, 
vided artery, nerve and tendons iii | which is immediately ligated at both ends. The 
under treatment forfour days. Shall we * — warm 1 
our present mode of treatment? Shall we ad opt j 4 
a new method? The wound has already improv- 3 
ed in appearance. The ae has no material i 
rise in temperature. His general condition is 4 
good. But what are the cousequences? This 5 
patient a secondary ‘ 
moment. wound, if not already i , is 1 
exceedingly liable to become so, and suppuration 3 
Again, the tion of the your iseptic dressing of iodoform and Ga: E 
occupa the young man re- antiseptic ng gauze as 
quires both hands for him to gain a livelihood, pads. The arm is now placed in a — — = 
and we can hope for no restoration of function in pint. with the hand well flexed 2 < 
the severed muscles and tendons, or in the sever- is wound will undoubtedly heal ki ‘ ig Ee 
13 before 
89 the restoration of the function of the ulnar nerve. ‘g 
In this case we have from experience a reasonable ; 
en griffe, or claw hand. Manifestly much more hope for a favorable result. 3 
is to be desired, and I believe can be promised, by| Finally, gentlemen, I hope you will pardon me 7 
an immediate operation, to which the patient has for going so much into the details, but I am con- 1 
consented. vinced that if you will faithfully employ the 
While the house surgeon is etherizing the pa- method which you have seen to-day, in the im- 4 
tient we will recall to your minds the results ob- | mediate treatment of similar injuries, you will be N 
tained in similar cases treated by immediate suture | amply repaid in success for your time and kindly 7 
in this clinic. the case of attention. 
. who injured his hand in a planer. He had sev- 4 
eral incised wounds, compound and comminuted | November 4 and 9 — 
fractures of the outer metacarpals, division of the 0 gg: Pager. parts g rapidly. the a 
extensor tendons, and wounds of the palmer arch. latter date patient could flex all his fingers J 
Under ether we are able to control the hsemor-| ‘lightly, but not encouraged to do so. Sensation 4 
rhage, to cleanse the the wound by warm mercurie ns returning rapidly to parts supplied by the 7 
chloride (1-2000,) to remove the detached frag- ulnar nerve. ; 
ments of bone, to suture the tendons, and close 
and drain the wound. By careful antiseptic and 1 4 
fixed dressing we were 
hand, with considerable power for extension. <tr 3 
The case of the colored man, wounded at the AN EprpEmic oF ULCERATIVE VACCINIA.—At 5 
po ih r glass, opening the joint a recent meeting of the Académie de Médecine, 4 
and dividing Cleansing and tendon M. Hervievux reported the results of his investi- q 
suture with a most happy result. gations, relative to eee of ulcerative 3 
The case of the c wounded by Aer a] vaccinia among the children of Motteaux * 
droken bottle, dividing the sciatic nerve in the Bois. Of thirty-eight children vaccinated thirty - 4 
thigh, high up. Treatment neglected for a year, | seven presented the abnormal symptoms observed; * 
when the cicatrix was divided and an unsuccess- these symptoms as they appeared on the thir- 7 
ful effort made to find divided nerve ends and teenth day after vaccination, consisted of intense 4 
suture them. inflammatory action, abundant a 3 
The case of the young man who received a lymphangitis, oedema, fever and um. The a 
wound of the fore-arm, dividing tendons, arteries period of incubation was eight, ten and twelve a 
and nerves, and was treated without tendon or days. Six weeks after nearly all of = 
nerve suture. All these cases and the subsequent | the children had entirely recovered. The virus a 
minds. sented an entirely appearance with the q 


exception of 


The boy’s parents appeared aang but — * 


to submit to close inspection. 

syphilitic infection was first made by the physi- 
cians who examined the cases, but this was sub- 
sequently changed because of the shortness of the 
period of incubation. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL ACTION OF THALLINE AND ITs 
CONTRAINDICATIONS.—As the result of his exper- 
iments in the use of thalline M. AL T ROBIN 
formulates the conclusions: — 

1. Thalline is a poison to the blood globules, 
the nervous system, and in general to tissues rich 


antiog 


‘ retarding the elimination of 
uric acid renders it unfit for use in the uricemic 
affections, and consequently in the greater num- 

3. Its pro employment tends to produce 
antemia and to 
marked nervous 

4. The study of the effects of thalline points to 
the entire contraindication of the remedy.—Ze 
Bulletin Mad. 


STERILIZATION OF MILK FOR INFANTS.—Dr., 
. EISENBERG recommends the 


bottles are then stoppered with cotton placed upon 
i into boiling water where 
30 or 40 minutes until steriliza- 
The contents of the bottles 


2 
8 


of the bottles and the 


the exception of a single case it was alwa 


the found in connection with cavities; y 


several bronchi were found 


— * th the other bronchi and the cavity 
i it represents a narrowed canal; through a 


lished in the interior of the lung 
one or more of the other bronchi 


the stenosis 


certain diseases 
and hair dressers. 
nection with a made by Dr. Lancereaux 
1 of Hygiene in the course of 
which he an Dr. Coch - 
pon transmissibility pulmonary 
phthisis by means of dental instruments. 


hysicians be invited to carefully disinfect their 
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1 kidneys. In zo male individuals he was able by 
4 means of strong percussion to outline the — 3. 
on both sides; their distances from the median 
line varied from 7-11 cm. on the right side 
and from 7-10 cm. on the left side. In four cases 
the inferior borders on both sides could not be de- 
| finitely determined ; in a fifth case there was the 
| same difficulty—on the left side alone. The 
average distance from the crest of the ileum was 
3 2cm. on the right and 2.5 cm. on the left side. 
: In pathological conditions kidney percussion is 
3 especially important as a means of deciding 
1 whether the kidney is in its proper location; in 
7 the majority of such cases percussion leaves no 
: doubts. Kidney percussion is also important in 
32 As a corollary of its physiological action the R NN 222 
Es following conclusions may be drawn : symptom is by no means of rare occurrence 
1 1. Inasmuch as the antipyretic properties of | Miet — 
< nervous system upon a — to 2 
blood, this remedy is a false and dangerous anti cavity. Riess believes with Seitz that this sound - 
| 288 should be proscribed in the treat- is 4 stenosis sound and explains it in this way : 
| ment of fevers. at the commencement 1 only one o 
the bronchi this us is small and in 
definite increase in the ve esta 
on, 
entering air 1S n streams and 
disappears. 
3 TRANSMISSION OF DISEASE BY DENTISTS AND 
Harr DressErsS.—A discussion has recently 
. JJ taken place in Paris relative to the possibility of 
: for e on of mi Or nursing 
children: To prevent infection by the lactic 
2 ſerment or by other microbes the milk should 
be suitably diluted with sugar water and 
then poured into bottles of convenient size. The 
. Dujardin-Beaumetz sai no 
believe that such a transmission had been demon- 
: will remain free from alteration for many days. | strated. : 
| i : the milk the cotton In his conclusions Dr. Lancereaux requests 
| — — that he be advised of the danger incurred by their 
N nipple i tely adjusted. Wien. Klin. Woch. | patrons in the use of instruments used upon nu- 
merous individuals and that dentists and even 
OF THE INTERNAL ORGANS.—Rrxss (Central. fur 
a Klin. Med.) contributes the results of experiments in which the difficulty of carrying out such 
E. in the diagnosis of internal organs. measures was discussed the following provision 
2 Percussion of the . Riess directs atten - of Dr. Lancereaux’s report was adopted viz.: 
2 tion to the percussion of the kidneys which he that in every school where there are boarders each 
4 thinks deserves more attention than it has re · pupil shall have his own comb and brush which 
. ceived hitherto. inasmuch as it enables us to ob- shall be kept for his individual use. Le Bud. 
a tain the principal dimensions of the normal | Med. 
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TO LIMIT THE CASTRATION OF WOMEN. 

Dr. C. Tnunspal , of Rock Island, in com- 
menting on Dr. Mn. LA Laparotomy Record, 
writes: My first impression after reading said 
‘record’ was that it was designed as a travesty 
on the frequency and recklessness with which the 
operations detailed in the report have been per- 
formed during the past five years; but on a more 
close examination I am convinced that the author 
intended it to be accepted as a correct report of 
what he actually did, and that it would be con- 
sidered by the profession generally as a very bril- 
liant feat of gynecological surgery. Assuming 
such to be the case, I am reluctantly constrained 
to say the report, as a whole and in detail, is 
simply astounding and to me incomprehensible. 
Forty-two women spayed, unsexed, mutilated in 
one year in a small out-of-the-way town in West 
Virginia! 

In the record, thus forcibly referred to by Dr. 
Truesdale, Dr. Miller does not enlighten us to a 
sufficient degree on the conditions and indications 
under which his operations were performed, so 
that we do not feel justified in entering into a de- 
tailed criticism of his ‘“Year’s Work in Laparoto- 


surgery. Dr. Miller’s boldness is not lessened 
by the fact that his so-called report is merely a 
list of alleged successful abdominal sections, It 
is of little scientific value, inasmuch as the ana- 
tomical material has not been utilized, and be- 
cause the ultimate results of the operations have 
not been stated. We allude to Dr. Miller’s rec- 
ord merely as a text. Recklessness in the per- 
formance of Tarr's operation is well-nigh univer- 
sal, and it is high time to consider some effective 
method of limiting this pernicious activity. 
Within a very recent period three typical in- 
stances of the removal of the uterine appendages 
in the absence of a sufficient indication have come 
under our own personal observation, which we 
beg to note in the further illustration of the awful 
abuse of a valuable operative procedure. In the 
first case a young woman was supposed to be 
afflicted with a symmetrical mural fibroid about 
the size of a foetal head at term. The ovaries 
and tubes were promptly removed, but the uterine 
tumor continued to grow rapidly until, at the 
expiration of six months, the patient gave birth 
to a finely developed boy. While this case set- 
tles the question of ovarian influence in the de- 
termination of labor, and, therefore, is of consid- 
erable scientific importance, its history will never 
receive a more permanent record than the present 
fugitive notice. 

Our second case is that of a wife in excellent 
health who had given birth to a child every two 
years for a decade. Fearing further increase in 
the family she consulted a prominent surgeon on 
the score of ovarian pain, in the absence of any 
demonstrable anatomical change. Tait’s opera- 
tion was done, and now both the surgeon and the 
woman are happy—the one over a successful lap- 
arotomy, and the other on her freedom from child 
bearing. Of course the woman lied, but this 
fact does not palliate the surgeon’s criminal stu- 
3 unwarrantable haste 
in operation. 

The third case presents an example of the 
transcendental casuistry by which a man of aver- 
age candor and honesty may bring himself around 
to the commission of an atrocious crime. A 
young, highly educated woman, of a rather nerv- 
ous temperament, is happily married for the space 
of three or four years. Eighteen months after 
marriage she becomes the mother of a healthy 
child; one and one-half years later a second in- 


— — 
run a 
| 
a 
22 q 
—.ñ!᷑ ... ñ ?᷑x᷑—— — a 
4 
my. Yet, in passing, we must confess our a 
hearty sympathy with Dr. Truesdale in his indig- 2 
nant protest against what appears to be an un- 1 
a4 
paralleled example of recklessness in abdominal 3 
‘Am of Obstet. October 1889, 1,046. 
2 “A Vear’s Record of Seventy-five Cases of Abdom- 7 
inal Section,” B. Curtis Miller, M. D., Charleston, W. Va. Am. 1 
Journ. of Obatet., july, 1889. 
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fant comes into the world. About the time of 
the birth of the second child the husband acquires 
the morphine and cocaine habit. The wife, pas- 
sionately devoted to him, is at once thrown into 
a nervous, hysterical state, and her importunate 
solicitude irritates her husband into still greater 
excesses. Upon the occasion of one of these un- 
commonly prolonged debauches the wife takes a 
dose of chloral with suicidal intent. At last the 
husband, who is not unfamiliar with medicine, 
conceives the idea that his wife’s tubes and ova- 
ries are at the bottom of the domestic troubles, 
and he seeks professional advice. Bimanual ex- 
ploration fails to reveal any anomaly whatever of 
the pelvic viscera. Moreover, the history of the 
two recent, normal pregnancies at short intervals 
is brought forward in evidence of the physiologi- 
cal condition of the woman’s genital system. 
Finally the wife herself asserts, in the presence 
of witnesses, that her nervous condition is due 
solely to her anxiety about her husband’s unfor- 
tunate habit. By more than one physician the 
husband is urged to reform himself, as the surest 
means of curing his wife. But all to no purpose, 
for the man, in his wretched, irresponsible state 
of mind from the use of narcotics, finds a legally 
qualified practitioner that immediately relieves 
the wife of her perfectly normal tubes and ovaries. 
The woman has recovered from the operation, 
but her state of mind is unchanged, and it must 
remain unchanged, so long as the original cause 
of the mental disturbance is operative. As before 
remarked, this case is of especial interest to the 
student of casuistry, to whom may be left the 
analysis of the peculiar mental process by which 
this practitioner brought himself to the point of 
operating 


Only a few months ago a case was unblushingly 
reported in the Boston Medical and Surgical Jour- 
nai, in which normal tube and ovaries were cut 
out of the body of a young unmarried woman un- 
der the indication of masturbation ! 

It is needless to multiply examples of this 
prostitution of surgery. Let us turn to the more 
hopeful topic of prevention. To begin, it may 
be said that the profession itself is amply able to 
arrest the further progress of this horrible heresy. 
There is no occasion to institute a crusade, to in- 
voke the power of the press, as HoRACE GREELEY 
did against bleeding ; neither is the necessity ap- 
parent of calling upon the Society for the Pro- 


tection of Women,” nor upon the local and - 
tional tures. | 

The method of limiting the castration of women 
that we propose is simple, and we believe it will 
prove efficient. Make it an essential condition to 
the performance of Tait’s or of Battey’s operation, 
in all cases presenting no gross tangible lesion of 
the organs, that there shall be held a consultation 


of at least three responsible physicians. _. 

We believe that this plan would secure accura- 
cy of diagnosis. Now, it is a fact that the expert 
spayer of women is not always equally adroit in 
the recognition of anatomical changes nor in the 
interpretation of morbid processes, And the best 


of men often mistake the nerve-counterfeits o 


uterine and ovarian disease. W1111AM GoopELL’ 
has raised a voice of warning upon this topic, 
which merits the serious attention, that it will 
doubtless receive. Then, too, when this condi- 
tion is fulfilled, we are of the opinion that slight 
and harmless enlargements of the ovaries will be 
regarded less frequently as morbid un- 
der such euphonious titles as ‘‘ovaritis,’’ ‘‘cirrho- 
sis and ‘‘ cystic degeneration.’’ This statement 
does not deny the existence nor the moment of 
such pathological alterations, but it does imply 
that insignificant changes in the ovarian stroma, 
in the one case, and in the ovisacs, in the other, 
are often misnamed, and invested with a purely 
imaginary dignity in pathology. 

BENJAMIN RusH did not like consultations. 
He said they were the ineffectual result of neu- 
tralized opinion. But this ‘‘ neutralized opinion 
and its consequent delay in action represents 
exactly the end, we hold distinctly in view. 

For a long period, the formal assent of three 
qualified practitioners has been insisted upon as 
a necessary condition to the artificial induction of 


of women is now prostituted. But under the in- 
fluence of this condition—the primary factor, as 
we think,—clear and distinct indications have 
been formulated, which determine the action of 
all physicians, that respect their art and reputa- 
tions. 

It goes without saying that the consultants 


“The Abuse of 


q 
| 
— 
abortion, and experience has demonstrated the 
wisdom and efficiency of the injunction. In 
former times, this operation was abused much in 
the same manner and degree that the castration 
Dr Uterine Treatment Through Mistaken Diag- 
A nosis.”” The Medical News, December 7, 188, p. 621. 
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must be responsible men, the peers of the would- 
be operator, and not subordinates, that might 


naturally be expected to echo the opinions of 
their chief. 


LOCAL MEDICAL SOCIETIES. 


The need of higher standards of medical educa- 
tion in the United States is universally conceded. 
Indeed the persistent efforts of many of our lead- 
ing medical colleges and an earnest advocacy on 
the part of our prominent medical journals have 
rendered much valuable service in this direction. 
Some of our schools are now making such re- 
quirements as would remedy the evils of illiteracy 
were their standards to be generally accepted. 

But it is idle to presume that the profession 
can be purged of incompetency while any medi- 
cal school, if it shall so elect, may barter its di- 
plomacy as merchandise, and be alone responsible 
for the proficiency of its graduates. If short 
terms of study are advertised, if low fees only are 
required, and if a surety of graduation may be 
anticipated, it will not be singular if such schools 
receive a liberal patronage, and the medical pro- 
fession continue to suffer from the influx of such 
illiteracy. 

While the great majority of our able physicians 
and the best of our medical colleges may most 
earnestly desire it otherwise, yet the fact remains 
that no appeal to reason—to honor—or to the in- 
terest of humanity will suffice to remedy the evil 
and compel a certain class of colleges to the 
needed reform. Only compulsory legislation 
will meet their cases and let us be thankful and 
take courage in the fact that legislation can do it. 

It is not within the province of the general 
government to deal with this matter du it is com- 
petent for the several States so to do. 

This vested right is not only conceded, but 
already many of the States are acting in recogni- 
tion of that right and in several of them the 
thoroughness of legislation leaves little more to 
be desired. 

Medical legislation in the several States must 
of necessity be largely influenced by an intelligent 
expression on the part of the profession as to 
what the general good requires. It is due to the 
several legislative bodies that the needs of their 
State, so far as regards medical legislation, be 
clearly and wisely set forth. The leading medi- 


cal men of a State more than any others are com- 
petent to indicate what such legislation should be. 
The expressions of their judgments should be 
clear, concise and just, and coming to an intelli- 
gent body of legislators such an expression, from a 
united profession, will largely influence its action. 

In the attainment of such results it is essential 
that the entire local societies of the several States 
be ably represented in their State organizations. 
It is here that any conflicting views may be rec- 
onciled. It is here that the influence of the med- 
ical men of a State may be best harmonized and 
unified, It is in our State Medical Societies that 
the appropriate measures can be devised by which 
to secure needed legislation, and it is through the 
agency of its members located in the various sec- 
tions of each State, that the individual members 
of the State Legislatures can be reached and their 
favorable action be secured. If, then, the future 
advancement of medicine in America shall be de- 
pendent in large measure upon State legislation, 
and if the several legislative bodies are to be suc- 
cessfully influenced by concerted action on the 
part of the medical profession, and if that con- 
certed action can be secured through the harmo- 
nious working of State Medical Societies, does it 
not follow that with them more than with any 
other medical organizations rests the responsibil- 
ity of securing to our country that immunity from 
ignorance, charlatanism and quackery to which as 
free and intelligent people they are entitled. Rec- 
ognizing the failures of simple persuasion in the 
past, let us address ourselves to the only efficient 


remedy—that of appropriate State legislation. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 
HOME. 

THe New York System or CononERS.—The 
New York Society of Medical Jurisprudence has 
had under discussion the abuses of the system of 
coroners and a committee has been empowered to 
draft a law which, if enacted by the next session 
of the Legislature, will abolish that antiquated 
system. In its place, the Society desires to see 
inaugurated a system of medical examiners re- 
sembling that which has succeeded so 
in the State of Massachusetts. It is stated as 


an actuality tnt during u — 


oner asked a witness if the rigor mortis was a 
sure sign of death, and again, if there was any 
way of determining if a post-mortem had been 
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performed before death. The fierce light that 
beats upon the office of coroner has of late revealed 
so little that is creditable to it, that it cannot long 
perpetuate itself in an intelligent and observant 
community. The present Board of Coroners find 
the proposed legislation highly objectionable and 
retort upon the society, above named, that its real 
object is to manufacture new officers for some of 
its medical associates. 


MEMORIAL TO THE LATE Dr. CABELL.—A 
memorial window is to be erected in the new 
chapel at the University of Virginia~in memory 
of the late Dr. James L. Cabell. 


Ir is stated that another Woman's Medical Col - 
lege is to be started in Cincinnati. 


Tun WIDOW OF THE LATE Dr. C. R. AGNEW 
has been appointed by Mayor Grant a member 
of the Board of Education of New York. 


PHILADELPHIA SocreTy.—At 
a recent meeting of this Society the following 
were elected officers: President, Dr. W. F. Waugh; 
First Vice-President, Dr. Martin; Second Vice- 
President, Dr. W. Buckby; Recording Secretary, 
Dr. Horace K. Reeger; Corresponding Secretary, 
Dr. T. H. McBride; Treasurer, Dr. G. M. D. 
Peltz; Board of Censors, Drs. Connor, Hazel and 
Stewart; Librarian, Dr. Nash. 


A PHYSICIAN TAKEN WITH PARALYSIS WHILE 
ACTING AS CHAIRMAN.—Dr. J. P. Bancroft of 
Concord, N. H., was the presiding officer at a 
meeting of the New England Psychological So- 


ciety, when he noticed a gradual loss of power 
creeping over his left side. He had the fortitude 


to remain in the discharge of his duties and put 
the motion to adjourn, although his fellow mem- 
bers were, at that very moment, assisting in 
maintaining his erect posture Ile Boston Med- 
ical and Surgical Journal takes pleasure in re- 
porting that Dr. Bancroft has not been seriously 
paralyzed, but has manifestly improved in mus- 
cular power since the time of the attack. 
FOREIGN. 


MEDICAL ProGrzEss m Cuo1na.—The Chinese 
government has determined to form medical bu- 


--- eaux for the army and navy, upon Occidental 


models; requests for information from the United 
States departments have been made in regard to 
hospital organization and ambulance service. A 


adequate staff of assistants who have been train- 
ed in the schools of the civilized world. A be- 
ginning will be made in northern China, by the 
building up of a medical college and several 
hospitals and dispensaries at a number of the 
military stations in that part of the kingdom. Na- 
tive surgeons will be appointed to the fleet, chief- 
ly from among young men who have been 
educated in this country, under the auspices of 
the Chinese Educational Mission. The impor- 
tance of this step, in the way of medical reform, is 
very great, since it gives the stamp of official re- 


service, and sends into retirement the effete meth- 
ods that have hitherto been honored. 


Tun Society or Murua. Aurorsv Ar PARIS 
had for one of its members the late General Faid- 
herbe. His will explicitly bequeathed his body, 
and especially his brain and skull, to the Labora- 
tory of Anthropology to be utilized for the bene- 
fit of science. The carrying out of this behest 
has been opposed by the General’s widow and 
heirs, on the ground that the ‘‘ ravages of disease 
have rendered an examination undesirable,’ and 
it will probably be frustrated. Among the early 
members of this Society who have been true to 
their post-mortem obligations, were Dr. Paul Bro- 
ca and Gambetta. When Gambetta’s brain was 
dissected it showed a marked development of Bro- 
ca’s convolution, and since he was one of the most 
fluent men in his generation, he was thought to 
have furnished a happy confirmation of Broca’s 
theory. 


THE INTERNATIONAL MEDICAL CONGRESS OF 
1890.—The Budget of the German Imperial Home 
Office allots 80,000 marks as a contribution to the 
expenses of the Tenth International Medical Con- 
gress, which is to meet in Berlin next year, 
and assigns the following reasons: ‘‘ The con- 
siderable expenses which these congresses entail 
are, as is proved by experience, only partly cov- 
ered by the contributions of the members, so that, 
on former occasions, especially at the last con- 
gresses in Copenhagen and Washington, consid- 
erable subsidies were granted by the respective 
governments from public funds for the defrayal of 
the expenses. It will not be possible for the em- 


pire to lag behind other States in this respect. 


foreigner will be made Surgeon-General, with an 7 
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A VOICE ON MEDICAL EDUCATION FROM CALIFORNIA. 

It is well known that the medical schools of California 
have exacted a preliminary examination of their students, 
and three years of college study. But it is also true 
that the State Board of Examiners have recognized the 
diplomas from medical schools elsewhere that made no 
such requirements. At this late day this Board has de- 
termined that on and after April 1, 1891, it will refuse to 
recognize the diplomas from all medical colleges that do 
not exact from their students three years of college study. 
This is well, but the requisition of the same years ago, 
would have been still better. 

The California medical colleges require a preliminary 
examination, why does not the State Board exact such an | 2d 
examination of the medical colleges whose diplomas it 
recognizes? The claim of the Pucific Med. Journal that 
this Board should exact from the colleges whose diplo- 
mas it recognizes at least as high a grade of preparation 
as that demanded by the California medical colleges, 
seems to us perfectly reasonable. We hope that it will 
continue to press the matter until the Board has done its 
duty to the colleges of its own State, and the medical 
profession everywhere. It is difficult to understand why 
this Board has not already done this scant justice to the 
cause of medical education. If there is any lack of doc- 
tors for the needs of the people of California, the colleges 
have adequate machinery to supply the demand. 
Generally the medical colleges resist the line of prog- 
- ress, but in this State it seems that the colleges are ahead 
of the State Licensing Board. 

Many are the discouragements of those who seek the 
uplifting of the medical profession to a higher grade of 
scholarship, general and special, but it would seem that 
no State Board should stand in the way of such advance- 
ment. In the case of the California Board we read the 
indication, from its requirement of three college years 
_ after next year, that in the near future it will still farther 
advance in the matter of preliminary 


of A. B., or a certificate signed by the President and Sec- 
retary of a standard literary college, showing that the 
holder of said certificate has actually passed the exami- 
nation requsite for admission into the Freshman class of 
said college. This is an entirely feasible requirement, 
and would give confidence in the actual preliminary train- 
ing of the applicants for admission to the medical col- 
leges. The time has come to insist that all the applicants 
for entrance into the professions must pass first through 
the literary or scientific colleges. It should be the busi- 
ness of the professional schools to compel those desirous 
of admission to their doors, to show that they already 
poseessed the proper training for the intelligent and prof- 
itable pursuit of the studies there taught. 

There are indications that the time when this may be 


must not slack in their efforts to fulfil the conditions nec- 
essary to this end. California listens to the voice from 
Minnesota, Minnesota responds to the cry in Virginia, 
Virginia shows that she heard the speech from North 
Carolina, North Carolina proved that she had heard the 
voice from Illinois, from all these States Montana drew 
the inspiration that induced it to organize for the uplift- 
ing of the medical profession. These one by one listened 
to the individual and collective efforts by many earnest 
teachers of the better way echoing through the corridors 
of the past century. The conflict is between ignorance, 
greed, selfishness, vanity, and boodle on the one hand, 
and intelligence, unselfishness, manly integrity, and pro- 
fessional spirit on the other. The issue at the last none 
can doubt, but the speedy realization of this issue de- 
, American Lancet. 


PROFESSOR NUSSBAUM ON RECOVERY AFTER WOUNDS 
AND OPERATIONS. 

PROFESSOR Nussnaum has found that a very good 
prognosis of the healing of surgical wounds can be ob- 
tained by examining the secretion from the surface dur- 
ing the first two or three days. If this be sanguinolent, 
prognosis is more or less bad. Care must be taken not 
to confound any slight aſter · bleeding with true sanguin- 
olent secretion. The prognosis is only bad where the 
secretion from the whole surface of the wound is tinged 
with blood. Thus, when a day after a litholapaxy has 
been performed the urine is quite free from a reddish 
tinge the prognosis is good, or if two or three days after 
the amputation of a breast when the dressing is changed 
there is no general sanguinolent stain on the latter, but 
only, may be, a few little blood clots here and there, it is’ 
most likely that the wound will heal satisfactorily. 
| Again, if the secretion becomes free from blood on the 
fourth or fifth day, the prognosis, though not quite so 
satisfactory as if there had been none at all after a few 
hours, is still decidedly better than if it continues bloody 
up till the sixth or eighth day. In such a case the pa- 
tient is sure, if he recovers at all, to be very slow about 
it. In phthisical persons and hard drinkers there is 
nearly always a great tendency to a prolonged secre- 
tion of sanguinolent matter after wounds, and some- 
times the tinge remains throughout the healing process, 
which is in these cases very tedious. When the secre- 
tion on the first day is free from blood, it shows that the 
capillaries are closed, and therefore that the 
lary pressure is normal. Again, it is evident that when 
the intracapillary pressure is low the endosmose and the 
exosmose between the vessels and the tissues cannot be 
taking place properly, and thus that the due healing of 
the wound cannot be expected to proceed as it ought.— 
The Lancet. 


MEDICINE AND THE ARTS. 
Every now and again comes a cheerful reminder that 


any science tends to develop the “scientific frame of 


realized is approaching. But the friends of this progress. 


mind until it is all-absorbing. Those who have had no 
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4 
We venture to make a suggestion respecting the pre- 3 
liminary examination, viz.: that it shall require as evi- 3 
dence that any college has exacted a proper preliminary 4 
examination in any given case, a diploma of the degree 4 
* 
— 
3 
the pursuit of medicine does not destroy artistic percep- „ 
tions, even though it is currently held that devotion to 5 
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patients are alike misunderstood by many who have 
never penetrated the inner life of a medical man. To 


Ellis find repose in the midst of the turmoil of conflict 
on behalf of the Members of the Royal College of Sur- 


by a sense of peace in striking contrast to the correspon- 
dence so ably conducted at the beginning of the year.— 
The Lancet. 


PASTEURISM IN BRAZIL. 

Statistics recently published by our Brazilian contem- 
porary, the Revista Medica de &. Paulo, state that the 
first antirabic inoculation carried out in Brazil was per- 
formed at Rio de Janeiro on February 9, 1888. Between 
that date and August 14, 1889, 342 persons had presented 
themselves at the institute. Of these, 135 had been bit- 
ten by dogs quite free m disease, 14 had not been bit- 
ten at all, and 37 did not put in an appearance after the 
first visit. From the remaining 156 who underwent the 
treatment the director of the institute, Senor Ferreira 
dos Santos, eliminates 6 more, namely, 5 who, having 
been slightly bitten by dogs as to which there were not 
strong grounds of suspicion, did not complete the course, 
and one who, having been severely bitten on the head, 
died of hydrophobia during treatment. In this last case, 
however, the patient had failed to attend ten times in 
twenty-three days. Three children who were badly bit- 
ten by the same dog are stil] quite well, more than a year 
having now elapsed from the date of the injury. In 141 
cases the bites were inflicted by dogs, in 15 by cats. The 
condition of the animal was ascertained in 19 cases by 
positive results following inoculation of its medulla, or 
by the disease declaring itself in animals bitten at the 
same time; in 67 by the animal showing unequivocal 
signs of the disease, and in 70 by its exhibiting “‘ very 
suspicious” symptoms. Of the 150 cases in which the 
treatment was thoroughly carried out only one died—a 
mortality of 0.66 per cent. 


_ THE TALE OF EYAM: A STORY OF THE PLAGUE IN 
DERBYSHIRE. | 


The village of Eyam in Derbyshire was desolated by 
the plague in 1666. For twelve months, from Septem- 
ber, 1665, to the autumn of 1666, the ravages of the awful 
pest were so terrible that only one-sixth of the inhab 


itants were left to tell the story. The villagers solemnly 


by those outside and placed upon the ground, In the 
middie of a field at the back of the village are seven 
stones to the memory of seven members of one family 
carried off on seven successive days. The author of the 
poem which tells the story of the pest says: 


but to stand still and die ; he knew nothing of the origin 
or the nature of his enemy. How could he fight the 
foul and 


the poor folk at Eyam, who built a wall round the spot 


science, when in the plague (slaga—a blow) they saw the 
angry stroke of offended Deity, and recognized the 
“scourge of God in what we know to be only the 
-ecourge of filth.—Review, Brit. Med. Journ. 


science in the kingdom of Italy is afforded by the 
ise of the issue next month of the first number of a 
view on Hygiene, which will be compiled under the 
rection of Dr. Eugenio Fazio. The subjects to be dealt 
with are as follows: 


engineering. 
We are glad to find that the Review will emanate from 
Naples, for the southern portion of the Italian peninsula 
stands, we fear, much in need of an educational move- 
ment in the direction of hygiene. For this reason, too, 
the Review has our good wishes. 


POST-GRADUATE COURSES IN VIENNA. 
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4 scientific training never seem to weary in denouncing | ee 
q the avidity for facts and the scepticism for theories | agreed, at the time of the visitation]fj that on no a- 
7 with which they credit those whose habit of thought dif- | count would they pass beyond a boundary line drawn ’ 
fers in many respects from their own. The medical pro- around the village. Food was brought to several points 
fession in particular is selected for cheap satire. The in- 
| terest of the dissecting-room and physiological labora- 
tory and the watchful anxiety bestowed upon hospital 
f — know Long may these stones be lef, sad proof to all 
4 
„ The picture of utter helplessness in presence of such a 
a and distraction in many unsuspected directions. Paint- 
: calamity is painted by the author in vivid colors. In that 
. ers, etchers and photographers abound in our ranks, 
a age, under such terrible circumstances, a brave man had 
4 while music not only claims many instrumentalists, but 
4 even the publication devoted to Wagner and all things 
N Wagnerian is edited by a member of our profession. In 
such meditations upon harmony does Mr. W. Ashton | ining but that its dart was certainly fatal? Let those 
ö geons in their endeavor to obtain a restitution of their oe eee 
; with its article upon the Bayreuth Hush, seems pervaded on which they had but helplessly to perish. The author 
; speaks of the pestilence and “its hellborn brood,” and 
again of firebolts from ‘‘ heaven's reeking nostrils.” 
' — Such poetic phraseology aptly exemplifies the mental 
attitude of men who lived in the infancy of modern ) 
; NEW ITALIAN REVIEW ON HYGIENE. 
A further indication of the progress which is being 
made in matters relating to public health and sanitary 
| sanitary police, the natural sciences as applied to public 
The number of American and n at- 
tending courses in Vienna has again this year. 
Over eighty fresh students arrived here last month from 
America and England. More than — | courses on vari- 
ous branches of medicine are condu here during the 
whole session. They last 1 four to six weeks. The 
courses on Lary v. Diseases and Gynecology 
N are especially well attended. It 4 — that the pro- 
i * ——— — Anglo- American Medical A tion will soon be 
ormed, as its approved by the Austrian 
Government within the next few days. Students can 
canily obtain information here as to the courses, list of 
N which is — every week by the Vienna Weekly 
4 News, an 22 boards, etc., at the Medical In- 
2 quiry Office, Maximiliansplatz, 13, and at the Eng- 
5 ish Library, I, Landesgerichtastrasse, 12. 
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PRACTICAL NOTES. 


DISINFECTION IN CONTAGIOUS DISEASES AND 


EPIDEMICS. 
The Council of Public H and Health of 
the Rhone has issued the instructions 
relative to disinfection: 


be tab: 


of 


spread upon the floor they 

must be absorbed by sawdust, which must be im- 

1 clou 
a sponge or t impregna 


If bedding, or handkerchiefs have been 
soiled these arti must be immersed in a solu- 
tion of carbolic acid, and treated as will presently 


de deseribed. 


boiling water ſor twenty minutes or half an hour 
S the wash or sent to the 


It is very t to remember that all dis- 
charges from patient must not be permitted 

t oven 
able to boiling when this is possible. 

The carbolic acid solution thus employed must 
be turned into the water closet, and not into the 


disinfecting 
they are subjected for twenty minutes to the ac- 
tion of steam without pressure. 
These articles must not be returned to their 
until the room has been disinfected. 
Wearing a must also be treated in this 
manner even if is to be given away or sold. 


— ſ—— = 3 
17 
— 
I. PRECAUTIONS TO BE TAKEN BY THE Ar- : 
TENDANTS UPON THE SICK. sinks. 5 

Persons caring for the sick shall be provided Linen and dressings of little value must be 4 
with garments which must be changed, 1st. When | burned; 2 must be disinfected in 
leaving the house; and. During meals; 3rd. When | the same manner as body linen. 4 
the attendants are obliged to come in contact 5. pisINFECTING OF CLOTHING, BEDDING, CAR- 2 
with healthy persons in the house. PETS AND HANGINGS AT THE END a 
They must wash — hands frequently, es- OF THE DISEASE. a 
pecially before meals, soap and large quan- The clothing of the sick, the bedding, (cover- 9 
tities of water, renewed several times. ings, mattress, pillows,) and the carpet and cur- a 
2. DISINFECTION OF UTENSILS USED BY THE SICK. | tains of the sick room must be enveloped in cloths 1 
Cups, bowls, plates, spoons, etc. used by the moistened with water or a carbolized solution g 
sick, must be carefully cleaned with boiling wa- . 
13 ter and they must not be used by other persons. 4 
The remains of food left by the sick must not 1 
89 be eaten by healthy persons. a 
3. DISINFECTION OF EXCREMENTITIOUS MAT- 3 
TERS, ETC. 4 
Vomited matters and the dejecta a 6. DISINFECTION OF THE FURNITURE FOR THE q 
mediately mixed with a glassful of an acidulated| 
solution of sulphate of copper, (water 100 . This procedure includes several steps which 4 
lays be taken in the following order 
ne water Closet. 1. Moisten the floor uniformly with water. 4 
The vessels which are used to receive these mat- 2 Carefully wipe the ceiling, the walls or the * 
ters must be first rinsed and then immediately hangings with a cloth slightly dampened so as 4 
treated with first, another glassful of the acidu- to remove the dust. a 
» lated solution of sulphate of copper and then with 3. Furniture of small value, such as common a 
a large quantity of ordinary water. , chairs, etc., must be liberally treated with a sub- 4 
In the country these matters must be buried, | ji mate solution (1-1000). a 
saad eet far from all water supplies ſor The inside of night chairs should always be so 4 
In the more important furniture such as % 

beds and hair mattresses all the joints and cre- 5 

vices must be treated with the solution of subli- A 

mate as in the destruction of vermin ; waxed and - 

varnished surfaces must be wiped with a cloth 3 

impregnated with oil. 4 

5. chairs must be beaten and 
then rubbed with a brush dipped in the sublimate = 
solution. 
6. The floor of the chamber and the wainscot- * 

4. DISINFECTION OF LINEN DURING THE COURSE|ing and walls up to a height of 6 feet must be a 
OF THE DISEASE. washed and cleaned with brushes and sponges 3 

Body linen, napkins, handkerchiefs and bed - dipped in the sublimate solution. % 
—— For this liberal washing 
sent to 7 . For this purpose must sponges — 

— when must dipped this time in an alkaline solution (water * 
first be immersed ſor half a day at in a tub 100 grm., carbonate or crystals of commercial soda 7 
filled with a two “tons carbolic solution, they | 10 grm). 5 
must then be lightly wrung out and placed in| At the same time the less valuable furniture 1 
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3 treated with the s | 2 
3 be well washed 1 
i on must be mor 

ed so as to dry 

ought to insure st ; 
a 48 hours it is we 
= by fumigation with on of e: 
| only 
4 st ee however, the paroxysms yielded 
SOCIETY PROCEEDINGS. | 
5 — | ‘Next came papers on Te Treatment of Certain 
Z New York Academy of Medicine. | Pelvic Tumors by Galvano-Puncture and Drainage 
. Meetin the Section bstetrics and ynecology, | by the Vagina and Intra-Uterine Galvaniszation, 
| eo 4 1889. 0 few on The Galvanic Treatment of Uterine Fibro- 
| mata, by Dr. A. A. r and Dr. R. L. H. 
4 This to a discussion of | Both these gentlemen have visited 
3 the use of electricity 4 Apostoli in Paris and carefully studied his meth- 
Dr. A. D. ROCKWELL the discussion 9d. One of the most interesting pred 
| with a paper on Goclet's paper was that in which he spoke of the 
. GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE USE OF ELEC: electrical treatment of hydrosalpinx and pyosal- 
TRICITY IN GYNECOLOGY, pinx. In hydrosalpinx he uses the 
9 which consisted of a comprehensive survey of the poe, canula, with not more than 50 ° 
5 whole field, with special reference to the rationale | péres for five minutes at a time. In * 
* of the effects of electrical treatment. In speaking the cavity should be washed out with an an 
3 current he said tie solution and the positive pole be 
x fibre of the uterus to being less irritating, and because it is 
= although i be more antiseptic. He stated that 
2 especially under of tion of the track of the puncture by the current 
. pole. By this shut it off from the surrounding tissues and ren- 
ia was obtained, 
= the primary that channel impossible; and if a dressing of 
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4 an electro-motive force of 1 volt, and an ampèrage surgery did not compare so favorably with elec } 
i of I ampére ; so that a battery of 50 cells * 
the same amount of work that 36 to 40 Lec Lor thought that while electricity 
cells will accomplish. Next to treatment yery instance even alleviate the 
rine fibroids by galvanism, he said he hac bught not to perform a radical sur- 
of the pelvis, the best results be 
tes ts being ob- given a thorough test. . 
tained in these cases from comparatively strong — atl he believed that the patient was cured 
. doses, of from 75 to 125 milliampéres. His ex- when the tubes had been cut out by laparotomy, 
3 perience in the treatment of uterine fibroids by and not till then. 
« stricity amounted in round numbers to 200 Dr. Goxixt then said that he had cured at 
. tment until results could be could not have been otherwise except by 
4 the remainder, but three had 8 That io to r 
a lie e thought it 
“ 1 unimportant minor t to try cure these patients before 
lirectly from Apostoli mutilating the, nod be hed found that by emp 
j electricity the tubes might be rendered patent. The 
; rus and of tion of the proximal end of the tube, he 
; > several ca duld be secured by galvanism of the endo- 
a simple er m, and he was very glad to learn that in 
nic currents ‘icular his experience had been confirmed 
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~being administered, and this in itself is quite a should be taken that this 3 
donsideration. The dose can also be conveniently else than ali 4 
increased or diminished, as the case 1 ustrial 4 
finally entire absence of any irritation of the a 7 
ach or intestines thus far having been produ th one 3 
ng wa 4 

the Sei 
ti 4 
— beſore the recent 4 
LETTER FROM PARIS. author Professor Verneuil, 4 

(PROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT.) —— remote results of operations practiced 4 

The Water of the Seine as a Causative of Typhoid |'t local tuberculosis. Whilst — — 3 
Fever tm Poris-Prof Verneuil on the Immediate che immediate benefits of the operation, the emi- 7 
and Remote L of Operations practiced for nent surgeon of the Piti¢ Hospital does not admit : 
»sis—Extirpation of the Larynx— | that it is always inoffensive. As to the remote re- 

— sults, Dr. Verneuil thinks that most frequently a 

they are unfavorable. He remarked that one 4 
d fever 

ibutable to the 4 
n this question, q 

13 Derculot subi 
89 they did not 4 
* to the influence 4 

le results of the operatior 

DO! ent of peritoniti 
— preser 

person Of 

ago, w 4 

Since the op 

his occupation ar * 

s sorry to find that c 4 

current practice; * 

ater the view of producing ar ; 

uly, made the following reflectior 1 

ds that the alone may be utilized exc 7 

lerably aus slight operations. Cocair x 

in — 4 

io Paris fre ne injection into the thickr 9 

a of the dri not into the subcutaneous c . 

should be soft parts, through which the needle 3 
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With so much that is worthy of notice incor- 
department 
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Philadelphia: Records, McMul- 


Society, etc. 
lin & Co. 1889. Cloth, price, $1.50; pp. 340. 


2 


w 


tion of puerperal cellulitis and peri 
septic infection is scarcely indicated 


infectious processes. The footprints of the 
American editor appear in greatest abundance 
upon 3 devoted to a consideration of the 
various cations of the 
2 questions Dr. Harris has been 
abundant opportunity to improve upon 
English edition, an opportunity of which he has 
availed himself with commendable judgment. 


T. 


Pp. 143. New 
Vork and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1889. 


Every one who has read Prudden’s “‘ Manual of 


Practical Normal is well aware what 
a large amount of useful : this author 


1889.] BOOK REVIEWS. 901 4 
have acted as impartial collectors of evidence and internal medication are admitted; but inasmuch 9 
submit the result of their labor to the judgment as all its uses are impaired by serious drawbacks, 1 
of and since other remedies are of 4 
merit, the writer feels that it 8 \ = 
carded from the materia : 
ten up with a minuteness and thoroughness a1. whole, he says, alcohol is 4 
preciated particularly by the — it would body, both in nature and i 2 
avail nothing to cite particular ces of prog- Alcohol will not destroy i 1 
ress. Let it be sufficient to say, however, that] virtues redeem it in the face 3 
while formerly there was a possible excuse for | tility to the race. 4 
not having the latest information on matters per-| Throughout the entire @ 
taining to the medical sciences, there can no tions are extremely numerous. — — 2 
longer be such an excuse while the 4xzwal Dis tion is due to the excellent chapter on the 3 
published. teration of the various vinous and spirituous 4 
liquors in use. ; 
FORMED NOSES. OHN BERTS, A. M., A TISE ON THR SCIENCE AND PRACTICE OF 4 
M.D., Professor of Anatomy and ü in Mipwirmry. By W. 8. Pravram, M. D., a 
the Philadelphia Polyclinic, etc. phia: L... D., F. R. C. P., Physician-Accoucheur to H. a 
P. Blakiston, Son & Co. 1889. Pp. 24. I. and R. H. the Duchess of — 4 
een paper read fessor of Obstetric Medicine in King’s = 
before the ia County Medical Society, Consulting Physician to the General Lying-in 4 
and contains some useful hints on the subject of Hospital, London, etc. Fifth American, = 
13 rhinoplasty. the seventh English edition, with notes ang 
89 TRANSACTIONS OF THE MICHIGAN STATE MEDI-| fve — Philadelphia: 2 
390. » $5.00. q 
The work of the Michi State Society for| But little can be said that will tend to increase 4 
1889, as indicated by its published transactions. the cordiality of the reception that is assured in 4 
is deserving of very high praise. Thirty-five pa- advance for such an old and — — a 
at the annual meeting. Although this is not a funk of English works on 2 * port 4 
large number, it is but just to say that the ma- n edition follows closely upon = a 
terial is of a high order of excellence. Most of | 2ccordingly the author bas not deemed it neces- 1 
the are accompanied by the discussions r = 
which followed their reading. In point of quality |<@ftier editions. Me regret, nevertheless, a 
of work done, this Society deserves to rank among he has not seen ee} r general 4 
the foremost of the State Societies. subject of child- : ’ bacteriological g 
spect of which is decidedly slighted, while the x 
ALCOHOL Insipe Our. By E.isHa CHENERY, tonitis to 
M.D., Member of the American Medical Asso- — ee 
ciation ellow Massachusetts edical | Manifestations Of disease Deing treatec 
4 
ogy and experience, tnd has preseted in very 4 
form. It is not particularly to the 4 
, medical profession, but to the millions. The q 
topics considered are the following: Alcohol, ¥ 
what and whence is it? Alcohol, its way through * 
— — a food Tun Sronv OF THE BACTERIA AND THEIR 
as a food and medicine alcohol receives pretty LATION To HeattH um Dunn. NE a 
— p 
his gloves for this purpose. He does not regard a 
f it as in any sense a food, or even an “‘ accessory a 
ſood, by any just interpretation. As a medicine 7 
some of its claims to applicability in external and — 
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